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Some leveling off in business activity was evident in 
February. With the production of many industries at 
near-capacity rates, little room is available for further 
expansion until new productive capacity is added. This 
is especially true of such primary metals as iron and steel, 
copper, and nickel, where the pressure of demand has led 
to price increases in many cases. By the end of the month, 
however, signs multiplied that supplies were catching up 
with demand in most industries. 

February appeared to be another good month for re- 
tailers. Department store sales averaged 5 percent above 
their level of last February, and retail sales as a whole 
about 4 percent higher. 


Employment Down 

Layoffs in the automobile and related industries com- 
bined with seasonal curtailments in agriculture, construc- 
tion, and trade led to a decline of 300,000 in employment 
in February. Nevertheless, total employment, at 62.6 mil- 
lion, was almost 4.5 percent higher than the figure in 
February, 1955. 

Despite the decline in employment, the number of 
unemployed in February remained at the January level 
of 2.9 million. Most of the people leaving seasonal jobs 
apparently withdrew from the labor force rather than 
seek other jobs. 

Conditions of factory employment in February regis- 
tered no change from the preceding month. The factory 
workweek remained at 40.6 hours, and average hourly and 
weekly earnings of factory production workers held 
steady at $1.93 and $78.36, respectively. Both earnings 
figures were considerably above last February levels. 


Continued Price Stability 


Despite fluctuation in the prices of individual commod- 
ities, the over-all indexes of prices continue to register 
remarkable stability. At 112 percent of its 1947-49 aver- 
age, the Bureau of Labor Statistics comprehensive index 
of wholesale prices for February was little over 1 percent 
higher than last February and within one point of its 
level four years earlier. 

Nevertheless, during the past year a number of signifi- 
cant price movements have taken place. Wholesale prices 
of farm products have declined 8.5 percent and prices of 
meat products have dropped more than 15 percent, 
whereas prices of commodities other than foods and farm 


products have increased 4 percent. Changes in individual 
commodity prices have been even more substantial. 

Consumer prices have also been stable in the aggre- 
gate. From January, 1955, to this January, the consumer 
price index has moved up only three-tenths of 1 percent. 
At the same time, the cost of medical care has increased 
by 3.1 percent and that of personal care by 4.4 percent. 
Fortunately for the consumer, a slight decline in food 
prices largely offset these and other increases. 


Construction Steady 


Construction activity appears to have reached a tem- 
porary plateau. In February for the second month in 
succession, outlays~-for new construction approximated 
those of the corresponding month of last year. The $2.7 
billion spent on new construction in February was slightly 
less than the January figure, in line with the usual sea- 
sonal pattern. For the first two months of this year, con- 
struction outlays amounted to $5.5 billion — the same as 
last year—and corresponded to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $41.5 billion. 

The decline from January to February was character- 
ized by a continuation of the downtrend in private home- 
building which began late last summer. Expenditures for 
this purpose dipped below $1 billion in February, the first 
time since April, 1954, that this has occurred. 

Preliminary reports based on F. W. Dodge building 
contract awards for states east of the Rockies indicate 
that construction activity this spring may be higher than 
ever. For the first two months of this year, nonresidential 
contract awards in particular were well ahead of last year. 


Personal Income Down 
The personal income of the American people in Janu- 


ary declined to a seasonally adjusted annual rate of $312.5 


billion. The reason for the decline was the unusually large 
dividend payments made by corporations in December. 

Personal incomes in January were nevertheless nearly 
7 percent higher than they were last January. Income 
from interest and dividends rose the most during this 
period, increasing 15 percent to an annual rate of $28.0 
billion. 

Personal income for the year 1955 amounted to $303.3 
billion or about $1,840 for every man, woman, and child 
in the country. As in past years, roughly two-thirds of 
this sum was received in the form of wages and salaries. 
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Foreign Trade Policy 


Problems of foreign economic policy will become acute 
when there is any letdown from the high prosperity now 
being enjoyed here and abroad. Since the odds are greatly 
in favor of such a letdown in the near future, attention 
should be given to determining policy now, so that every- 
thing is not left to be decided in an atmosphere of con- 
fusion and emergency. 

It is only realistic to recognize that any policies estab- 
lished will encounter opposition at home and suspicion 
abroad. This is evident in the disparities between our an- 
nounced goals in international relations and the actions 
actually taken on specific issues that arise. We declare 
ourselves for free trade, and since we are in an almost 
unique position to play the game that way, it might seem 
that we mean what we say. But we violate the principle 
whenever industry groups bring pressure for protection. 
We also advocate cooperation in economic and social 
progress for the underdeveloped countries. But the actual 
assistance given, apart from what is to our own economic 
or strategic advantage, is practically negligible. r 


Passion for Protection 


It is comforting to excuse these inconsistencies with 
the thought that hardly anyone can live up to his ideals 
all the time. The trouble is, we have developed such a 
passion for protection that it interferes with rational 
handling of international affairs. 

The security we seek takes two forms — protection 
against attack by military forces and protection against 
competition by low-cost producers. The intermingling of 
the two may be seen in the decision on watches, which 
raised the tariff on the basis that our watch industry 
would be needed for instrument production in the event of 
war. This principle was subsequently made a feature of 
all cases involving defense industries under the “escape 
clause” of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Even apart from military considerations, however, the 
sorry history of protectionism continues. The action on 
bicycle tariffs presents a stark example. Here, with no 
justification other than preserving the market for our 
own producers, the tariff was raised. Another move of 
the same character was the extension of “escape clause” 
protection to the entirety of an industry when only part of 
its output was threatened. 


Customs administration is also unnecessarily involved 
and restrictive. Last year, the President’s Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy recommended that customs 
procedures be simplified. Reports from Washington indi- 
cate that a bill designed to accomplish this is not likely to 
be passed by Congress in the current session. 

The latest item in the chronicle of ways to lose friends 
is the proposal by Secretary Benson to dispose of our 
surplus cotton by dumping it abroad. His idea that we 
should recapture “our traditional share” of the world 
market ignores the fact that the world has been changing. 
New countries have entered the field, for reasons having 
to do mainly with their own needs and abilities; and 
some friendly producing nations are heavily dependent 
upon cotton exports as a source of foreign exchange. 

The question arises: Can a country that is unable to 
live up to its preaching about the efficacy of competition 
in a period of prosperity be expected to pursue an in- 
telligent policy in adversity? This question was under- 
scored by the British when their low bid on generating 
equipment for the Chief Joseph Dam was set aside. The 
decision held that unemployment in the Pittsburgh area 
justified awarding the contract to a higher bidder who 
would produce the equipment in that city. With employ- 
ment in this country at a record high, this justification 
hardly impressed the losers as the real reason. 


Facing World Competition 


There can be no doubt that pressures to restrict trade 
will increase during a recession. Competition is sure to be 
intensified as margins of excess capacity develop. Protec- 
tion will appear to be more necessary than ever; and 
there will be seeming justification for new actions to 
counteract the effects of measures directed against our 
trade. The only way to keep from falling into the trap is 
to understand that the more trade is restricted, the deeper 
will all concerned sink into depression. 

The expansion in Western Europe and Japan has 
progressed to the point where those countries are already 
becoming tough competitors. In the event that incomes 
and sales decline, capacity will be freed from current 
markets, and efforts will be made to maintain operations 
through increased sales abroad. Such devices as barter 
agreements, credit, subsidies, and various forms of ex- 
change control will no doubt be used to help make such 
efforts effective. 

A new source of competition, already in evidence on a 
small scale, is that from the Soviet bloc. The countries 
of Eastern Europe have built industries rapidly, with the 
help of measures to restrict consumption, and they are 
now beginning a drive for exports of heavy industrial 
products. Where there are neutrals, like Egypt, with a 
surplus of cotton or other materials, they find a ready- 
made opportunity for mutually advantageous exchange. 

There is a tendency to condemn such trade as part of 
a program of political penetration. No doubt political 
motives do enter. But the accusation cannot dispel two 
essential facts: first, such transactions accomplish the 
same purposes for the neutrals as any other kind of trade; 
and second, the capital-using countries of the East face 
the same problem as those of the West. As points of 
market saturation are approached, production must be 
shifted into new channels. Then, the easiest way to obtain 
cotton, foodstuffs, and other materials in surplus else- 
where may be to keep on producing the things for which 
capacity is already available and to exchange them for 


(Continued on page 8) 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


CHICAGO MERCANTILE EXCHANGE 


The Chicago Mercantile Exchange is the largest pro- 
duce market in the world and as a commodity exchange 
is exceeded only by-the Board of Trade and the New 
York Cotton Exchange. The Exchange deals primarily in 
eggs, butter, onions, potatoes, turkeys, and for the past 
two years, scrap iron and steel. It has also served as a 
futures market for apples and cheese, but recently activity 
in these commodities has faded. 

Membership is currently limited to 500, but member- 
ship in the Exchange does not in itself permit trading on 
the floor. Only if an Exchange broker has been author- 
ized to do so by a firm which is a clearing house member 
may he be qualified to trade personally. All other mem- 
bers must have their orders executed and cleared by a 
member of the clearing house. In order to qualify for 
membership in the clearing house, a firm or partnership 
must have two officers or directors as members of the 
Exchange and must have the approval of the Exchange 
Board of Governors as clearing house members. 

Qualified brokers may actively engage in either “spot 
call” (cash) or “futures call” transactions for their own 
account, for other members, or for customers. The spot 
sales must be made within one day of the trade whereas 
futures contracts may provide for deliveries on any 
trading day of a specified month. At the close of each 
market day the individual accounts of each broker are 
prepared and filed with the clearing house manager. In 
effect each transaction is deemed to have been bought 
from or sold to the clearing house, and all cash amounts 
due to or from each broker are then settled, facilitating 
the speedy adjustment of contract obligations. 

The volume handled on the Exchange has grown 
immensely since the end of World War II, currently 
amounting to more in a single month than the whole of 
its first year of operation. During 1955 approximately 
$2.5 billion in commodities were traded. They totaled 192 
million cases of eggs, 2.5 million pounds of butter, 89 
million sacks of onions, 91,000 sacks of potatoes, and 
over 3,000 long tons of scrap iron and steel. 


Development 


During the early settlement of the Middle West, many 
people living in town raised chickens, kept a cow, and 
had a small garden. In addition, farmers living nearby 
could bring eggs, butter, and vegetables to town and trade 
them for other things they needed. However, as cities 
began to grow, the demand for agricultural commodities 
increased, but produce, such as eggs and butter, became 
extremely high priced or even unavailable at times. These 
seasonal fluctuations in supply created serious problems 
and dealers realized that something had to be done 
about it. 

In 1874, the Chicago Produce Exchange was organized 
by South Water Street produce dealers, including a few 
oleomargarine manufacturers. It operated entirely on a 
cash market basis, creating a recognized market for 
butter, cheese, eggs, poultry, and other commodities. Even 


in those days friction developed between oleo and butter 
dealers. As a result, the Chicago Butter and Egg Board, 
a new organization excluding oleo dealers, was organized 
in 1898. 

The Butter and Egg Board provided daily market 
quotations on butter, eggs, and other products, and it 
too functioned entirely as a cash market. Very little is 
known about the Board’s operations during its early 
years, but it established regulations governing trade prac- 
tices and developed methods of grading butter and eggs. 
World War I greatly increased the Board’s business and 
a policy was adopted whereby members were allowed to 
buy and sell for delivery at any time in the future. 

It soon became apparent that it was desirable to trade 
in other commodity futures in addition to butter and eggs. 
Efforts to improve arrangements for futures trading were 
at first directed toward developing a second exchange. 
However, in order to avoid having two similar organiza- 
tions in Chicago, the Butter and Egg Board set up rules 
for organized futures trading. As a result of the reorgan- 
ization, a new market, the Chicago Mercantile Exchange, 
was inaugurated on October 6, 1919, and organized com- 
modity trading became firmly established. 


Purpose of the Markets 


The Mercantile Exchange, like the Board of Trade, 
has become basically a futures market where commodity 
inventories for future use can be hedged —a process by 
which firms can transfer to speculators the risk involved 
in carrying cash commodities. As a result of the insurance 
protection provided through hedging, processors and dis- 
tributors can stabilize their operations and organize them 
more effectively. Since the speculators assume the price 
risk, such firms as Armour, Beatrice, Borden, National. 
Dairies, and Swift, who use the Exchange for hedging 
purposes, can concentrate on their regular functions with- 
out the need for sharp adjustments whenever the supply 
situation changes. 

In 1953, the Exchange commenced a campaign to con- 
vince the public that “trading” on exchanges for specula- 
tive profit serves a real economic function. Both the pro- 
fessional and the amateur speculator attempt to realize a 
profit— the former makes a business of it whereas the 
latter attempts to supplement his income. However, in so 
doing, they assume the risks inherent in storing and 
moving goods to the consumer. In this “educational” 
campaign, amateurs were warned to limit their commit- 
ments. Another sound bit of advice was that if the 
amateur finds he is wrong, he should get out of the market 
—in a hurry! 

Regardless of the success of this recent campaign, the 
future role of the Chicago Mercantile Exchange appears 
to be one of continued expansion and importance. Located 
in an area of fertile agricultural productivity and faced 
with an increasing commodity output to supply the needs 
of a growing population, the Exchange may well look 
forward to a growing volume of trade. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


SELECTED INDICATORS 
Percentage changes December, 1955, to January, 1956 


-30 ° +10 +20 +30 +40 


COAL. PRODUCTION 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION 


EMPLOY MENT — MANUFAC TURING 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 


EPARTMENT STORE SALES 


K DEBITS 
ILL. 
U.S. 
FARM PRICES 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES 
Percentage 
anua 

J 1956 Change from 

(1947-49 Dec. an. 

= 100) 1955 955 
Electric power’................ 226.6 + +11.0 
Coal production®............... 100.9 — 5.1] +15.1 
Employment — manufacturing*..| 108.6 0.2} + 7.0 
Weekly 150.66 | + + 9.2 
Dept. store sales in Chicago* 114.0 | — 0.9] + 3.6 
Consumer prices in Chicago®. . 118.1 0.3} + 0.9 
Construction contracts awarded*| 287.5 +62.6 | +67.0 
187.8 + +25.9 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)*..| 206.4 —17.6 | +18.0 
Petroleum production™......... 132.6 + 2.3) +14.9 


1Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ts of Mines; *Ill. Dept. of 


*Fed. Res. Bank, 7th —' 5 f Labor Statistics; * F. 
Dodge Corp.; Fed. TN. 
Manag. Assn.; III. Survey. 

© Resear data; comparisons relate to November, 


cember, 1954. © Seasonally adjust 


Bur. of 


Crop Rpts.; Life Ins. 
1955, and De- 


UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


January ange from 
1956 Dec. an. 
1955 955 
Annual rate 
in billion $ 
Personal income!............. 312.58 — 0.7 | + 6.9 
Manufacturing? 
46.2%>)| + 0.7] + 6.9 
New construction activity' 
Private residential.......... 12.9 —16.0 | — 3.9 
Private nonresidential... ..... 12.6 — +10.2 
8.7 — 5.7| — 2.6 
Foreign trade! 
Merchandise exports........ 16. 8° + 6.2} + 5.9 
Merchandise imports........ 12.1° — + 7.4 
Excess of exports........... 4.6° +53.2 | + 2.2 
Consumer credit outstanding* 
Installment credit.......... 27.7» — 0.7 | +23.7 
26.2» 1.7 | +19.2 
Cash farm income’............ 27.6 —14.8 | — 8.0 
Indexes 
(1947-49 
Industrial production? = 100) 
Combined index............ 144* 0.0} + 1.9 
Durable manufactures... . 160* — 0.6} +10.3 
Nondurable manufactures. . 0.0) + 7.4 
Manufacturing employment* 
Production workers......... 108* — 0.7| + 5.6 
Factory worker earnings* 
Average hours worked....... 102 — 1.7} + 1.0 
Average hourly earnings... . . 145 0.0; + 4.9 
Average weekly earnings..... 148 —- 1.7} + 5.9 
Construction contracts awarded® 243 — 3.3} +25.1 
Department store sales?....... 1254 + 2.5) + 5.0 
Consumers’ price index*....... 115 — 0.1} + 0.3 
Wholesale prices* 
All commodities............ 112 + 0.4} + 1.5 
Farm products............. 84 +1.4) —9.1 
ves 120 + 0.3 | + 4.3 
Farm prices* 
Received by farmers........ 83 + 1.2] 7.8 
Peas 112 — 0.9 
0.0; — 7.0 


1U. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Boa 


rd; 
of pe BF *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 5 F. Ww. Dodge Corp. 


Seasonally adjusted. 
cember, 1955; com 
1954. 4 Based on 


UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS 


> As of end of month, 
relate to November, 
cial indexes, 1910-14 =100. 


Data are for 


c 
1955, and December, 


1956 1955 
Item 
Feb. 25 Feb. 18 Feb. 11 Feb. 4 Jan. 28 Feb. 26 

Production: 

Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,662 1,675 1,692 1,626 1,737 1,467 

Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........ 11,277 11,321 11,343 11,540 11,512 9,725 

Motor vehicles (Wards) number in thous... . . 148 152 161 167 162 186 

Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl........... 7,184 7,116 7,046 7,081 6,994 6,789 

1947-49=100....... 141 141 142 142 143 127 
Freight carloadings................... thous. of cars....... 687 698 684 681 692 635 
Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 97 95 97 90 94 93 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 

All commodities.................... 1947-49=100....... 112.0 112.1 111.9 112.0 111.7 110.4* 

Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 120.2 120.2 120.2 119.8 119.8 115.7* 
scene 1947-49=100....... 88.5 88.6 88.9 89.5 88.8 90.9 

inance: 

mil. of dol... .......| 26,241 26,271 26,181 26, 260 26,211 22,108 

Failures, industrial and commercial. ..number............ 230 252 236 273 284 178 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. * Monthly index for February, 1955. 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Farm Income 


Net farm income, including government payments and 
the change in farm inventories, declined by 10 percent in 
1955 to $11 billion. Prices paid by farmers tended down- 
ward during the year but at a much slower rate than 
prices received. The lower prices received and higher 
production expenses took more out of income than higher 
output added to it. 

The decline in farm income was moderated, in part, 
by supplemental income earned by farmers in nonfarm 
jobs. This source of income has been rising steadily 
since the war, both absolutely and relatively. In 1948 
farm income from nonagricultural sources amounted to 
$5.1 billion, 21 percent of that year’s farm income from 
all sources. In 1955, when total farm income was lower, 
income earned off the farm amounted to $6.1 billion, or 
32 percent of total farm income. 

The aggregate figures do not give a complete picture 
for the average farm family, since the farm population 
has declined along with income. Whereas total farm in- 
come from all sources dropped 24 percent between the 
postwar high in 1948 and 1955, per capita income from all 
sources dropped only 6 percent (see chart). 


GNP Advance Slows 


Over-all business activity continued to increase in the 
fourth quarter although the pace of the boom slowed. 
Gross national product moved up to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $397 billion. The increase over the third 
quarter amounted to more than $5 billion, but this was 
the smallest advance of the year and reflected cutbacks 
in consumer expenditures for durable goods. 

Private investment rose about $3 billion during the 
quarter mainly on the strength of increased inventory in- 
vestment. The fourth quarter inventory change amounted 


PER CAPITA NET FARM INCOME 


DOLLARS 
800 
70 
600 
500 
400 
200 
Cc 
100k NONFARM SOURCE: 
1947 1949 195! 1953 1955 
Source: U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


to $5.3 billion, more than double the third quarter rate. 
In fixed capital lines, a drop of a billion dollars in outlays 
for new homes more than offset a rise in business ex- 
penditures for plant and equipment. 

Following a year of decline between mid-1954 and 
mid-1955, government expenditures increased in the 
second half of 1955 and in the fourth quarter contributed 
$1.4 billion to the advance in gross product. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 
4th Qtr. 3rd Qtr. 4th 


1955 1955 1954 
Gross national product........... 397.3 392.0 367.1 
investment.......... 63.2 60.5 50.7 
New construction........... 32.3 33.2 29.4 
Producers’ durable equipment 25.5 24.9 21.9 
Change in business inventories 5.3 2.4 —.6 
Nonfarm inventories only. . 5.1 2.0 —1.0 
Foreign investment............ —.3 .0 9 
Government purchases......... 77.2 75.8 74.5 
INCOME AND SAVINGS 
National income................ na 325.7 303.2 
Personal income................ 312.1 306.1 290.8 
Disposable personal income...... . 276.6 271.7 257.8 
Personal saving................. 19.4 16.0 16.8 


For the year as a whole, GNP moved up almost $27 
billion to $387 billion. Consumer expenditures accounted 
for nearly $16 billion of the increase, expenditures for 
producers’ durable goods and new construction for $6 
billion, and the shift from inventory liquidation in 1954 
to accumulation in 1955 for another $6 billion. The only 
major sector in which outlays declined was government, 
where Federal government expenditures were reduced 
somewhat more than state and local outlays increased. 


Production Gains 


Industrial production in January held steady at the 
December level, as a slight decline in durable goods pro- 
duction was offset by increased output of nondurables and 
minerals. After a rapid advance through the first three 
quarters of 1955, the rise slowed and total output did 
not change significantly between September and January. 

The advance last year carried production for the year 
as a whole to a level that was 11 percent above 1954 and 
4 percent above 1953. All major industrial groups included 
in the Federal Reserve’s index increased over 1954, 
although individual industry rates of growth diverged 
considerably from the average. The advance was led by 
autos, up 40 percent, with other increases ranging from 
1 percent for tobacco to 30 percent for primary metals. 

Although the auto makers stole the show, producers 
of other major consumer durables fared well in the con- 
sumers’ buying spree last year. Output of major house- 
hold durables averaged 18 percent above 1954 and 
matched 1950’s record volume. The newer products — 
television sets, dishwashers, clothes dryers, room coolers 
—led the advance, but output of washing machines, at 
4.3 million units, was also up considerably. Production 
of television receivers was at an all-time high of 7.8 
million sets, 4 percent above the previous record of 1950, 
and about 15 million radios were turned out, the largest 
volume since 1948. 
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CONFLICT OVER TRANSPORT POLICY 


D. PHILIP LOCKLIN, Professor of Economics 


In July of 1954 the President set up an advisory Com- 
mittee on Transport Policy and Organization under the 
chairmanship of Secretary of Commerce Weeks to re- 
view Federal transportation policies and to submit recom- 
mendations. This committee made its report in April, 
1955. The report is commonly called the Cabinet Commit- 
tee Report, or the Weeks Report. 

Release of the report precipitated a flood of oral 
and written statements, some favoring, some opposing 
the recommendations. The railroad industry, although 
disappointed that the report did not advocate, nor even 
discuss, certain measures that have long been part of its 
legislative program, has almost universally supported such 
recommendations as were made. The railroads have sub- 
sequently urged adoption of the major recommendations 
through advertisements and the distribution of pamphlet 
literature. The motor-carrier industry, on the other hand, 
has vigorously opposed the advisory committee’s recom- 
mendations and is girding itself for a battle which, it 
claims, is for its very existence. The inland water car- 
riers have also taken a firm stand against the report. 


ls Regulation Obsolete? 


The report starts out by declaring that we have 
witnessed a transportation revolution within the short 
space of one generation, and that the transportation in- 
dustry, characterized by a virtual railroad monopoly in 
1920 except to the limited extent that water transport 
was available, has now become a highly competitive in- 
dustry. The truth of this statement cannot be denied, 
although there is still much rail traffic for which there 
is little or no competition by other modes of transport. 

The basic theme of the report is that regulation, de- 
veloped when the railroads had a virtual monopoly of 
transport, has become obsolete. The major recommenda- 
tion of the committee is that greater reliance be placed 
on competitive forces in rate-making. 

The report creates the erroneous impression that Con- 
gress, in the past, has been concerned only with prevent- 
ing monopolistic exploitation by carriers and has not 
faced up to the new situation arising from intense and 
growing competition in the industry. 

In 1920 Congress was clearly concerned with problems 
arising from competition between railroads when it 
granted the Interstate Commerce Commission the mini- 
mum-rate power. In 1935, when it enacted the Motor 
Carrier Act, Congress was acutely aware of the existence 
of competitive excesses on the part of motor carriers. 
The Declaration of National Transportation Policy, en- 
acted in 1940, demonstrates clearly an awareness of the 
growing intensity of the competitive struggle between 
different modes of transport. At that time, also, Congress 
purposely increased the powers of the Commission to deal 
with competitive rate-cutting. Congress, in the period be- 
tween 1920 and 1940, may have adopted the wrong policies 
in dealing with the growing competitive situation. That 
is arguable, but there is no doubt that Congress had 
recognized the changing situation, had given the problem 
much attention, and had attempted to deal with it. Con- 
gress believed that unrestricted competition between car- 
riers breeds ruinous rate-cutting and creates unjust 
discrimination and undue preference, and hence that com- 
petitive rate-cutting should not be beyond public control. 


The Cabinet Committee would weaken these controls 
and permit little interference with competitive rate- 
cutting. Then, in the apparent belief that competition is 
sufficiently widespread to protect the public from ex- 
cessive rates, it would also weaken the Commission’s 
power to prescribe maximum reasonable rates. 

The proposal to restrict the Commission’s power to 
prevent competitive rate reductions arises from the belief 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has not given 
the carriers sufficient freedom to adjust their rates to 
meet competition. There is some justification for this 
criticism, but it is the present writer’s opinion that in 
the great majority of cases involving this issue, the 
Commission has given the carriers wide latitude in ad- 
justing rates to meet competitive situations. 


Past Policy on Rate Changes 


The power to initiate rate changes rests with the 
carriers, but when changes in rates are filed with the 
Commission, it may, either on request or on its own 
motion, suspend the proposed rates for a limited time and 
initiate an investigation into their lawfulness. 

In recent years a large proportion of requests for 
suspension have involved rate reductions, the requests 
coming from competing carriers. In 1954-55, 3,654 rate 
reductions were protested. Motor and water carriers 
commonly oppose reductions proposed by railroads; rail- 
roads commonly oppose reductions published by motor 
and water carriers; motor carriers may protest rate re- 
ductions proposed by other motor carriers; and sometimes 
railroads oppose reductions proposed by other railroads. 

The Commission refuses to suspend the proposed rates 
in a large number of the instances in which suspension is 
requested. In other instances the rates are suspended and 
an ‘investigation instituted, and many are carried through 
to a final determination of the lawfulness of the sus- 
pended rates. In these cases the burden of proof is upon 
the carriers proposing the change, whether upward or 
downward. The Commission may find the proposed rates 
justified; it may find them not justified, leaving the old 
rates in effect; or it may prescribe the maximum or 
minimum, or the maximum and minimum, or the exact 
rates to be charged in lieu of those proposed. 

Two conditions must ordinarily be met before the 
Commission will authorize reduced rates to meet the 
competition of other carriers. These are (1) that the re- 
duced rates are “reasonably compensatory,” and (2) that 
they are no lower than necessary to meet the competition 
encountered. The first requirement is obviously sensible, 
at least to the extent that it means that the rates must 
cover direct or out-of-pocket costs of the particular serv- 
ice and make some contribution to fixed or overhead costs. 

The second requirement is also justified in the interest 
of preserving carrier revenues. To “meet competition” 
does not necessarily mean to establish a rate parity with 
a competitor, but to make whatever reduction may be 
necessary to share in the traffic. In many cases the rail- 
roads are permitted to charge less than competing motor 
carriers because of some disadvantage in the rail service. 
In cases involving water carriers, the railroads are often 
not allowed to charge as low a rate because the superi- 
ority of rail service makes equalization unnecessary. 

Although the Commission has given the carriers wide 
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latitude in adjusting rates to meet competition, there are 
numerous cases in which it has sought for a rate adjust- 
ment that would give each mode of transport in a par- 
ticular situation a “fair share” of the traffic. Critics of 
the Commission’s policy, particularly the railroads, feel 
that such action is entirely unwarranted and that it pre- 
vents the railroads from exploiting to the full any cost 
advantage which they may have over motor carriers. 
Furthermore, this line of decisions seems to be inconsist- 
ent with other decisions, in which the Commission has 
held that it should not compel a carrier to maintain rates 
necessary to protect another carrier; in fact, there is 
language in the Act designed to prevent the Commission 
from doing so. Those who feel that the Commission has 
overstepped its proper bounds in this respect believe that 
the difficulty lies partly in a statement in the so-called 
Declaration of National Transportation Policy which re- 
quires the Commission to prevent “unfair and destructive 
competitive practices.” 

Although not pointed out by the Cabinet Committee, 
national defense considerations, also mentioned in the 
Declaration of Policy, may require the Commission to 
give more protection to competing carriers than is 
justified on purely economic grounds. At least two de- 
cisions of the Commission permitting railroads to reduce 
rates to meet competition of other modes of transporta- 
tion have been set aside by the courts on the gronnds that 
adequate consideration had not been given to the possi- 
bility that the proposed rates might injure, or even 
destroy, competing motor carriers and barge lines whose 
services might be essential for national defense. 


New Proposals Affect Competitive Positions 


The Cabinet Committee proposes to bring about 
greater freedom in competitive rate-making by a number 
of changes in the Act. It would completely rewrite the 
Declaration of National Transportation Policy; it would 
liberalize the Long-and-Short-Haul Clause; it would de- 
prive the Commission of power to fix a precise rate, 
leaving it only the power to prescribe a maximum or a 
minimum rate; it would deny the Commission authority 
to fix a minimum rate unless a rate is “noncompensatory” ; 
it would impose restrictions on the rate suspension power 
of the Commission; and when proposed reductions are 
suspended, it would place the burden of proof upon the 
protesting carriers. 

Space does not permit a discussion of the merits and 
weaknesses of all of these proposed modifications. Dis- 
cussion will be limited to the definition of a “noncompen- 
satory” rate as one that fails to cover “the direct ascer- 
tainable cost of producing the service.” This apparently 
means “direct” or “out-of-pocket” costs. As that term is 
now used by the Commission, it approximates long-run 
variable cost, and although considerably lower than fully 
distributed cost in the case of the railroads, it is not so 
low as a short-run concept of out-of-pocket costs. 

Under the definition of a noncompensatory rate, the 
carriers would be given the right to cut rates without 
interference as long as the rates covered out-of-pocket 
costs. Here is found the main reason for motor-carrier 
and water-carrier opposition to the Cabinet Committee 
proposals, for these provisions give the railroads a de- 
cided advantage in the rate-cutting game. 

The disadvantage of the motor and water carriers 
arises from the fact that their costs are largely variable 
—at least 90 percent in the case of motor carriers — and 
hence they cannot cut rates very far below a full-cost 


basis without going below out-of-pocket costs. The rail- 
roads, on the other hand, with a smaller proportion of 
variable costs — currently considered to be 78 percent — 
can cut rates considerably below a full-cost basis and still 
have them cover direct or out-of-pocket costs. Railroads 
have always had this advantage over motor carriers in a 
competitive struggle, but under the proposed legislation 
they could exploit it without interference. 

The motor and water carriers can hardly be expected 
to contemplate this possibility with indifference. Its seri- 
ousness to the motor carriers becomes even more apparent 
when it is realized that a very large proportion of motor- 
carrier traffic is competitive with the railroads, but only 
a small part of the railroads’ traffic is competitive with the 
motor carriers. Notwithstanding the concern of the motor 
carriers over the Cabinet Committee proposals, it is an 
exaggeration to say that their existence is at stake. The 
superiority of motor transport for many services and the 
increasing dependence of industries upon it mean that, 
regardless of the rate policies of the railroads, motor- 
carrier operations will continue to be important. The 
proposals, however, if enacted, might cause a considerable 
shift of traffic from road to rail. 


Freedom to Lower Rates 


From a strictly economic point of view, something 


can be said for giving the railroads greater leeway in 
making competitive rates than has been allowed in the 
past. If railroads can carry certain traffic at lower direct 
or out-of-pocket costs than the motor carriers they might 
well be permitted to do so, since it would result in a 
smaller total expenditure of resources. The motor car- 
riers, furthermore, can more readily adjust their invest- 
ment in facilities to a reduction in volume of traffic than 
the railroads. But even if this conclusion is accepted, it 
by no means follows that the Cabinet Committee proposals 
with respect to minimum rates are desirable. 
Fundamentally, the issue is whether the out-of-pocket- 
cost limitation should be the only limitation on competi- 
tive rate reductions. Obviously, mere out-of-pocket-cost 
rates are of no benefit to rail or other carriers; rates 
should make some contribution to fixed or overhead costs. 
Obviously, also, railroads and other carriers should not 
reduce rates below their normal basis any further than 
necessary to meet the competition which they encounter. 
To reduce them lower than necessary to meet competition 
unduly depletes their revenues, and may enable them to 
eliminate competitive services which it is in the public 
interest to retain. Discrimination is also created between 
persons and places that is unjustifiable and highly objec- 
tionable. It is the writer’s view that the Commission 
should continue to have the power to stop competitive 
rate-cutting before out-of-pocket costs are reached. 
Permitting out-of-pocket-cost rate-cutting should be 
considered also with respect to its effect on intra-agency 
competition. The Cabinet Committee was undoubtedly 
thinking of interagency competition, particularly the com- 
petition of railroads with motor and water carriers and 
of the ability of the railroads to recover considerable 
traffic if given a freer hand to cut rates where compe- 
tition is encountered. But if out-of-pocket cost is to be- 
come the sole standard for fixing minimum rates, rail 
carriers can reduce rates to this basis wherever they 
compete with each other, thus taking us back to the days 
of ruinous competition between railroads and unwar- 
ranted discrimination between shippers and places. The 
Commission was given the minimum-rate power in 1920 
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to prevent railroad rate-cutting of this nature, and it has 
exercised this power on numerous occasions. 

Under the minimum-rate provisions advocated by the 
Cabinet Committee, the railroads would be given a free 
hand to engage in rate wars with each other, and motor 
carriers would have the same right in their struggles with 
each other, and so would the carriers by water. In view 
of the widespread competition within each mode of 
transport, the gravitation of competitive rates to an out- 
of-pocket cost basis would seriously affect carrier reve- 
nues and discriminate between shippers enjoying the 
out-of-pocket rates and those less fortunately situated. 

Although the Cabinet Committee Report calls for re- 
tention of the present prohibitions of unjust discrimina- 
tion and undue preference and prejudice, there is grave 
danger that limiting the Commission’s power to interfere 
with rate reductions only when they are below out-of- 
pocket costs would seriously weaken the power to prevent 
unjustifiable discrimination. Under existing legislation it 
is generally not considered undue preference and preju- 


dice for a carrier to reduce rates to meet competition of - 


a low-cost carrier where, and only where, it encounters 
such competition. But in order to prevent undue prefer- 
ence and prejudice the Commission must have power in 
such situations to do two things: (1) prevent greater 
reduction than is necessary to meet the competition 
encountered, and (2) prevent the low-cost carrier from 
also engaging in out-of-pocket-cost rate-cutting. The 
Cabinet Committee proposals would apparently prevent 
the Commission from doing either of these things. 


Freedom to Raise Rates 


The proposal to restrict the Commission’s power to 
fix a maximum reasonable rate would be accomplished 
by providing that rates could not be forced by the Com- 
mission “below the full cost of performing the service to 
which such rates apply.” Thus fully allocated costs, or 
fully distributed costs, become the standard. This gives to 
fully allocated costs a significance which they do not have 
in economics. 

Fully allocated costs involve the assignment to par- 
ticular services of a mass of fixed and overhead costs 
which may be reasonable if the traffic will bear such an 
assignment but which are at war with reality if the 
traffic will not stand it. Rates on low-grade traffic nor- 
mally do not cover fully allocated costs, because the traffic 
will not stand higher rates, but will stand rates that con- 
tribute something to fixed and overhead costs. 

Under traditional standards of reasonableness de- 


veloped under existing law, rates may be found unreason- 
able, although not covering fully allocated costs, if they 
are unduly restrictive of the movement of traffic, or if 
they are out of line with rates on other commodities 
having similar transportation characteristics, or if they 
are unjustifiably in excess of rates on other movements 
of the same commodity. To deprive the Commission of 
power to find a rate unreasonably high unless it exceeds 
fully allocated cost would be, in effect, to place the rates 
on many important commodities beyond the jurisdiction 
of a possible Commission finding of unreasonableness. A 
study by the Commission’s Bureau of Accounts and Cost 
Finding shows that in 1953 a large number of commodities 
were carried at carload rates which, as a whole, did not 
cover the fully distributed costs of transporting them. 
Among these commodities were the following: wheat 
flour, cereal food preparations, hay and straw, soybean 
and vegetable oil cake, most fresh fruits arid vegetables, 
frozen fruits and vegetables, livestock, coal, coke, ore, sand 
and gravel, crushed stone, crude petroleum, phosphate 
rock, sulphur, logs, pulpwood, lumber, veneer plywood, 
gasoline, fuel and road oils, brick, sewer pipe, building 
woodwork and millwork, and animal and poultry feed. 

There were doubtless rates on particular movements 
of these commodities that exceeded fully distributed costs, 
but as a whole, rates on each of the commodities men- 
tioned, when carried in carloads, did not cover fully allo- 
cated costs. In fairness to the Cabinet Committee pro- 
posal, however, it should be pointed out that the 
Commission’s cost figures included an allocation of 
passenger-train and less-than-carload deficits, which the 
Cabinet Committee would exclude from cost calculations. 
The Commission’s figures demonstrate nonetheless that it 
would be powerless to reduce rates on many commodities 
regardless of how burdensome they might be. 


Conclusion 


There is justification for the belief that the carriers 
should be permitted more leeway in adjusting their rates 
to meet competition than has been allowed in some cases, 
but serious question arises concerning the wisdom of some 
of the specific changes in the law suggested in the report. 

Space does not permit a discussion of all of these 
recommendations, nor of still others which we have noi 
mentioned here. Some of the recommendations deserve 
support. Congress, however, should give careful con- 
sideration to each and every one of the proposals lest 
hurried action lead to unwise legislation and even more 
serious problems later on. 


Foreign Trade Policy 

(Continued from page 2) 
what is wanted. The producers of armaments and the 
builders of steel plants, who are completing programs 
on which they have been engaged, may well contemplate 
shifting their field of operations to the underdeveloped 
countries of Asia and Africa. Opportunities for this will 
be enhanced in the event that takings of raw materials 
by the West are curtailed in a recession. 

The existence of such circumstances does not justify 
all practices, of course, and it may well be that some 
of the arrangements encountered will represent forms of 
unfair competition. This, however, is a two-sided problem. 
We open ourselves to charges of unfairness by decisions 
like that on cotton. 

To avoid difficulties of this kind it would be necessary 


to establish in advance just what constitutes unfair com- 
petition. Perhaps an agreement could be reached with 
other trading countries on a definition of actions to be 
ruled out. To accomplish this might mean that we should 
have to reverse some decisions already made. This might 
still be well worth our while. Only if something of this 
sort is done shall we be in a position to enter legitimate 
objections to practices we do not like, whether undertaken 
by Allies of the West or opponents of the East. Other- 
wise we shall have to compete with all as best we are able. 

In any case, our efforts on the trade front should 
constantly look toward the maintenance of sound com- 
mercial policy. If we attempt to retaliate for every meas- 
ure of restriction and discrimination, international eco- 
nomic relations are bound to deteriorate, perhaps into 
all-out economic warfare. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Mines of Knowledge 


Further advances in the capacities of electronic com- 
puters are the results of two new products. One is a new 
magnetic information storage drum made by the Reming- 
ton Rand Univac Division of Sperry Rand Corporation; 
it has a capacity of 42,000 pieces of information. 

A magnetic recording and playback head, for use in 
recording television programs as well as in storing in- 
formation for computers, is being manufactured by the 
Clevite Corporation of Cleveland, Ohio. The head can 
record about 20,000 cycles on an inch of tape and over 
four million cycles a second. 


Advancing Advertising 


Advertising outlays by American business hit a new 
peak of $8.8 billion in 1955. Expenditures for this pur- 
pose in 1956 are expected to top the $9 billion mark, ac- 
cording to Printers’ Ink, 

Although annual advertising expenditures have shown 
a fivefold increase in the past two decades, they have 
failed to keep pace either with gross national product or 
with total business sales. The main reasons for this were 
the wartime restrictions which affected the volume of 
advertising. Shortages of goods and rationing lessened the 
need to shout one’s wares, and at the same time news- 
paper, direct mail, and outdoor ads were affected by the 
paper and gasoline shortages (see chart). Only radio 
advertising grew unabated during the war years. 


ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


TOTAL— 


MAGAZINES 
BUSINESS 


10"\935 i940 1945 1950 55 
Source: Priniers’ Ink, Advertisers’ Guide to Marketing 
in 1956. 


After the war, advertising volume jumped sharply and 
grew from 12 percent of total business sales in 1945 to 17 
percent in 1955. The advent of television was undoubtedly 
a major stimulant to total expenditures, although it was 
depressing to the radio advertising business. 


Office Aids 


Interchangeable type is one of the new features of the 
1956 Remington Standard typewriter. The typist herself 
can change one or more characters on her machine quickly 
and easily, adding special signs and foreign letters for 
temporary or permanent use. The type was developed 
by Sperry Rand Corporation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10. 

SoundScriber Corporation, 146 Munson Street, New 
Haven 9, Connecticut, has designed a small, portable 
dictating and recording machine specifically for the 
traveling businessman. Weighing only six pounds, the 
instrument will fit easily into a brief case or the glove 
compartment of a car. The plastic disks can be trans- 
scribed on any SoundScriber dictating instrument, and 
they are also playable on any 3314 rpm home phonograph. 


Food Good and Hot 


Machine-made hot sandwiches are available with a 
new electronic device. With infrared rays a ready-made 
pre-wrapped sandwich can be heated and the bread 
toasted in a matter of moments. Manufactured by Daniel 
H. Sheeler and Sons, Inc., 190-42 112th Avenue, St. 
Albans 12, New York, the “Infra Red Sandwich Bar’ is 
available on loan through food commissary distributors to 
large purchasers of their sandwiches and hot dogs. 

A home appliance to keep meals hot and flavorful 
for hours is being marketed by Toastmaster Products, 
McGraw Electric Company, Elgin, Illinois. Called the 
“Hot-Food-tainer,” the unit is a two-drawer stainless 
steel warming unit which can be built into kitchen cabi- 
nets. A moisture control eliminates the possibility of dry- 
ing, and circulation of the hot air on all six sides of the 
drawer maintains uniform heat. 


Family Economics 


Recently inaugurated by the Council on Consumer In- 
formation is a series of pamphlets on consumer financial 
problems. The first of the series, What You Should Know 
About the Law of Estates, by Leland J. Gordon and L. 
James Gordon, deals with such subjects as the need for 
and provisions of a will, other legal steps regarding estate 
handling, and associated problems. 

Helping You Plan Your Life Insurance Program, by 
Charles E. Rogers and Marguerite C. Burk, outlines the 
steps in planning such a program, discusses the merits 
and costs of different types of policies, and analyzes the 
relations of protection needs and available resources. The 
booklet also points out what to look for in shopping 
around for a policy, discussing the types of companies 
and the many common “special” provisions. 

Both bulletins are available from the Council on Con- 
sumer Information at either Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio, or State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
The charge for single copies is 50 cents, and there are 
special rates for larger quantities. 
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LOCAL ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENTS 


Business continued at high levels during’ January de- 
spite seasonal declines in department store sales and sales 
of life insurance, Construction contract awards soared 
63 percent over their lagging December level, and most 
other major indicators held fairly steady. 


Building Remains Strong 

The pace of Illinois building continued to rise during 
the past year as the valuation of permits issued rose 27 
percent over 1954. Increases were widespread though the 
actual amounts varied considerably by area, as is evident 
in the accompanying chart. Most cities in the central part 
of the State registered large gains. In northern Illinois 
the growth was about average for the State, but in the 
south growth was relatively small or declines occurred. 

Occasional large projects accounted for most of the 
substantial swings. In Springfield, for example, a permit 
was issued in 1954 for a $9 million office building for the 
State of Illinois; the lack of any similar items accounted 
for much of the 64 percent decline shown on the chart. 
In contrast, Decatur’s extensive development of commer- 
cial facilities was an important factor behind its 135 per- 
cent increase. 

Building permits issued in January rose substantially 
over both December and January, 1955. The fantastic 
rise for Belleville, shown on page 11, resulted from the 
issuance of permits for a hospital, an addition to the high 
school, a department store, and remodeling St. Peter’s 
Cathedral. 


VALUATION OF BUILDING PERMITS 
Percent change, 1954 to 1955 


EAST ST LOUIS ae 
JOLIET 1 
BELLEVILLE 
ROCK ISLAND-MOL INE 
ALTON 
SPRINGFIELD 
- -50 -25 25 100 i25 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor and local 


sources. 


Livestock Inventory 

The value of livestock and poultry on farms in Illinois 
declined 8 percent during 1955 to $539 million on Janu- 
ary 1, 1956, according to the Illinois Cooperative Crop 
Reporting Service. Actually, the number of hogs on 
farms rose 10 percent to 6.3 million, but a 42 percent 
drop in price resulted in an over-all decline of 35 percent 
in the value of hogs on farms. 

Despite record cattle shipments during 1955, the num- 
ber of cattle on farms rose slightly, to more than 4 
million. The increase came in beef cattle, with the number 
of milk cows declining a little. The movement in prices 
was just the reverse, but the rise in milk-cow prices was 
more than enough to offset the decline in beef prices and 
produce a 4 percent over-all gain in value (to $387 
million ). 

Smaller numbers and lower prices brought the value 
of sheep in the State down 4 percent from January 1, 
1955. A 20 percent advance in the prices of horses and 
mules, even though their numbers continued to dwindle, 
raised the value to slightly more than a year ago. Poultry 
inventories bolstered the livestock data somewhat as 
prices for both chickens and turkeys showed significant 
increases during the year. 


Water Plant Expansion 


To combat the combined effects of drought conditions 
and increasing water use in both homes and factories, 
many cities in Illinois have added substantially to their 
water systems. New wells and enlarged storage capacity 
were prime projects, as well as improved treatment facili- 
ties. 

In Mount Vernon, a new storage tank was built and 
one of the reservoir dams was raised to increase capacity. 
New wells were constructed at Shelbyville, Mount Carmel, 
and Decatur. A 23-mile supply line was installed to con- 
nect Jacksonville to wells near the Illinois River. Bloom- 
ington, East St. Louis, and Granite City also added 
substantially to their plant capacities. 


Earnings Record 


The -ad of 1955 witnessed, among other things, a new 
high in earnings of factory workers in Illinois — $86.16 
per week, or $2.06 per hour. The average annual gain of 
more than $7.00 per week for all manufacturing industries 
was fairly widespread, although workers in durable goods 
plants fared somewhat better than those in soft goods. 
Illinois wages continued to be substantially higher than 
those for the nation as a whole. 

With the new minimum wage law taking effect this 
month, it is probable that average wages in the State 
will rise to new heights. Estimates by the United States 
Department of Labor put the number of Illinois workers 
to be directly affected at 30,000, and to maintain spreads, 
it is likely that many workers now earning over the $1 
minimum will also receive pay boosts. 

Private nonfarm employment in January, 1956, stood 
at 3,016,500, a high for the month second only to January, 
1954, when 6,000 more people were working. Although 
employment was down from its seasonal December peak 
as a result of cutbacks in trade and other seasonal in- 
dustries, the decline was smaller than usual. As a result, 
the increase from year-ago levels widened to 117,200, the 
largest in the current upturn. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


January, 1956 
Electric Estimated 
Building Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! Retail | ment Store | _ Debits Receipts! 
(000) (000 (000) (000,000) (000) 
$28,900 1,109,070 $519,511" $16, 41% $13,647" 
Percentage change from... ... 1955....| +067.8 +88 +5.4 +3 425.9 +4.3 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
$21 | 839,609 $376,674 $18, 161 | $11,778 
Percentage change from So, 1955....| +64.2 +7.3 +6.0 +4 +27.2 +4.0 
Percentage change from 1955 —44.8 43.2 pe 415.5 +193 
& —39.6 
Percentage change from 1955 +159.8 +11.0 +5 +9.4 
na. —10.9 —46.4 
Percentage change from 1955 +300 .9 +8.6 +7.5 
Percentage change from Ales 1955 ~55.0 -6.1 +21.6 
Rock Island-Moline.......... | 24,835 | $ 9,051 | $ 182 
Percentage change from 1955 +118.8 +6.9 +11 +4.8 —2.4 
Percentage change from. . 1955 494.7 419.3 +3.6 +17.7 +8.6 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Bloomington................. 8,351 $ 4,779 $ 
—86. ‘ —16. n.a. —12. —30. 
Percentage change from... 1955....| +30.5 +13.6 —6.5 +10.4 +14.8 
Champaign-Urbana........... 10,79 | $7,488 
—0. —0. n.a. —35. 
Percentage change from... 1955....| +2311 43.6 +180 +8.6 
Percentage change from... 1955 —22.6 +58 49.5 +9 +9.4 47.2 
Percentage change from 1955....| —10.2 423.5 +7.2 414.2 +12.0 
Percentage change from 1955....|  +4.5 +1216 412.7 +6.2 
Percentage change from 1955. 411.4 +8.8 +6 +16.9 
Percentage change from. 1955....| +45.3 +7.0 -18 -8 +7.8 425.6 
Springfield.................. $189 34,376 | $13,095 $121 $ 207 
; —10. n.a. —22. 
Percentage change from. . . 1955 -58.8 49.6 +3.0 +16.5 +9.7 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 
Percentage change from... 1955. +71.0 +17.6 +3.6 +3.0 
{Jan 4528.1 +13.8 +8.8 +10.5 +7.7 
‘ —12. na. —42. 
Percentage change from... 1955....| +1,036.5 +23.1 —-1.8 +7.0 


* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. ° Includes immediately surrounding territ 


Sources: ' U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * 1 
for September, 1955, the most recent available. Comparisons relate to August, 1955, an 


of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis). 


original sources. * Local post office reports. 


[11] 


. n.a. Not available. 


companies. * Data are 
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